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One criticism that might well be made of the report is that no mention of still- 
births is to be found. It is unfortunate that an item as important as this should be 
omitted from the Registrar General's reports. 

L. J. Reed. 



Birth Statistics for the Birth Registration Area of the United States, 1918. Fourth 
Annual Report. Bureau of the Census. Washington, 1920. Pp. 312. 

Since the appearance of the first annual report on birth statistics for the year 1915, 
these reports have been steadily enlarged until in the present report we have as fine 
a record of birth statistics as is published by any country. The registration area for 
the 1918 report contains 53 per cent of the population of the United States. Since 
no change was made in the registration area during 1918, the figures in the present 
volume cover the same area as those of the 1917 report. It is important to note that 
all tables given in the volume for 1917 are repeated for the year 1918; comparisons, 
therefore, can be made between the two years for all the material published for 1917. 
The 1918 report, however, contains much additional information, relating particu- 
larly to infant mortality rates and to still-births. 

The new tables on infant mortality rates show urban and rural infant mortality 
rates, and seasonal infant mortality rates in total and for special diseases. The 
information in both of these tables is given for the registration area as a whole and 
for each registration state. 

The tabulations of still-births are to be commended particularly. In these tables 
can be found information relating to sex, color, month of birth, birth order, age, and 
country of birth of father and of mother, for still-births in the registration area for 
1918. 

One further additional table contained in the 1918 volume is that showing the 
number of mothers having a specified number of children born with the average num- 
ber living, and the per cent of mothers having specified numbers of children living by 
color, and for white mothers, by country of birth. 

While it is not possible to present in a review of this kind many of the tabulated 
results of the report, it is perhaps worth while to note the trend of the birth-rate in 
the registration area. The report gives the following tabulation: 

Year Rate per 1,000 population 

Births Deaths 

1915 24.9 14.0 

1916 24.8 14.7 

1917 24.6 14.1 

1918 24.4 18.2 

Taken as a whole the report is very complete and the Census Bureau is to be con- 
gratulated on its work. 

L. J. Reed. 



The Inequalities of Incomes. By Hugh Dalton, M,A. London, George Routledge 
& Sons, Ltd.; New York, E. P. Dutton & Company, 1920. Pp. 360. 

Mr. Dalton has set himself the problem of inquiring into the causes of the extreme 
inequality of incomes which exists. A thorough examination of past theories of 
distribution leads him to the conclusion that none of them has really solved the prob- 
lem, and few have even envisaged it as an actual distribution between persons. The 
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■constructive portion of his book is then divided into the part on "The Division of 
Incomes between Categories" and that on "The Division of Income between Per- 
sons." Income is defined in terms of economic welfare, which may best be measured 
in terms of money, provided that the part of money income which does not increase 
economic welfare (t\ e. business expenses, taxes, and gifts) is excluded, and that a 
money equivalent for "real " income is added (p. 162 et seq.). 

The division of income between its two chief sources, i. e., ownership of property 
and the performance of work, is found to rest on the relative elasticities of demand 
and supply of these two items. He comes to the general conclusion in agreement, on 
the whole, with Pigou, that the absolute share of any factor of production, as a result 
of an increase in its supply, varies according as its elasticity of demand is greater or 
less than one; and that its relative share varies according as its elasticity of demand is 
greater or less than the reciprocal of the fraction expressing the total share of all the 
other factors of production. The application of these principles to the division of 
income between work and property, leads to the conclusion that as the supply of 
either increases, the absolute shares of each will increase. With regard to the relative 
division, he finds that the share of property is likely to increase in the future owing to 
the greater elasticity of supply of property. This portion of the work is highly sug- 
gestive, and the theoretical argument is presented with great skill. It is a pity that 
Mr. Dalton has not based his work on statistical material, or at least has not followed 
up his conclusions with statistical examples. 

When we turn to the division of income between persons, there is clear evidence 
that this is the portion of the book on which the author has turned not only his brain 
but his heart. "The waste of potential human welfare, which great inequality in- 
volves, is the central idea upon which the various enquiries undertaken in this book 
are designed to converge" (p. 239). 

Income from civil rights (old age pensions, war pensions, health and unemploy- 
ment insurance, and the like) Mr. Dalton finds, on the whole, tend to equalize con- 
ditions of welfare. Such income-bearing civil rights, should therefore be encouraged. 

The differences in income from work depend partly upon the amount of work done, 
and partly upon its value. Special agreements and legal enactments, limiting the 
hours of work or the conditions of competition, have an influence. Moreover, the 
freedom to choose a given occupation, which involves the ability to spend the requi- 
site number of years in attaining a high degree of skill, also plays its part. But all of 
these differences are of relatively small importance, and subject easily to change by 
government. 

It is when we come to the inequality which is due to the inheritance of property 
that we find the really important problem. Here the inequalities are far greater 
than in the incomes from work. "The phenomenon of inherited wealth is at once 
very curious, very important, and very much neglected" (p. 281). 

The writer finds that this institution promotes social stratification, and that it is 
advancing at an ever accelerating pace. No longer is it true that there are three 
generations between shirt-sleeves and shirt-sleeves; indeed, "the rich by inheritance, 
have a position which they can lose only by a destructive tendency amounting almost 
to madness" (p. 283). Again it is unfortunate that Mr. Dalton does not reenforce 
his argument by a wider use of statistics. He next proceeds to discuss various 
schemes for the limitation of inheritances. Under this head, he gives enthusiastic 
support and approval to the original device propounded by Professor Rignano. This 
plan is to tax at an increasing rate that part of a fortune which passes through more 
than one generation, so that in a comparatively short time it will be wiped out alto- 
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gether. Thus, a son would inherit two-thirds of his father's estate, but could pass on 
only a small portion of this sum. In order to leave a large bequest, he must earn 
money on his own account. He believes that the perplexities in connection with 
the practical application of this scheme — such as the separation of the property into 
that which is inherited, and that which is earned, and the reduction of gifts inter 
vivos — could be successfully solved. 

Another little-known idea brought forward is that of Professor Pigou, that all 
inheritances should be settled on public trustees, who should control the property in 
the public interest and pay over the income to the beneficiary. Among the other 
reforms advocated are the .abolition of primogeniture, a narrowing of the rights of 
relatives in the property of intestates, and the limitation of the amount of any indi- 
vidual inheritance. 

If any criticism is to be offered of this spirited and scholarly treatise, it is that the 
groundwork is not sufficiently well laid. What are the amounts involved? How 
great are the inequalities of income? How many people would be adversely affected 
by the carrying out of the proposed reforms? To what extent would the community 
at large be benefited? With the exception of a few limitations (pp. 202, 207), a 
favorable answer to all these questions is assumed; and yet it can scarcely be said 
that the correct answers to them all are matters of common knowledge. 

Oswald W. Knatfth. 

National Bureau of Economic Research, New York. 



Readings and Problems in Statistical Methods. By Horace Secrist, Ph.D. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1920. Pp. xi, 427. 

In recent years books of readings have come to serve as valuable supplements to 
regular text-books in many courses of study. In perhaps no field has the instructor 
felt more the need for a well-selected book of readings than in the field of statistics. 
The limitation of space necessarily compels the author of a text-book on statistics to 
confine himself largely to a discussion of general principles and methods. The study 
of statistical principles, however, except perhaps as an exercise in logic or mathematics, 
serves no valuable purpose in itself; it is useful only as a means of furnishing a tool 
for the conduct or understanding of actual investigationsof concrete problems. Con- 
sequently, every teacher of the subject has doubtless recognized the desirability of 
bringing to the attention of his students examples of the application of statistical 
methods in the analysis of practical problems. Satisfactory illustrative material, 
however, must be gathered from numerous sources, and if the instructor's class is 
large, or if its ready access to the material is not feasible, a severe handicap in instruc- 
tion is experienced. A compact volume of readings, carefully chosen to show the use 
of statistical methods in actual investigations, would go far toward overcoming these 
difficulties. 

Although it is the opinion of the reviewer that such a collection of readings would 
meet the greatest need, it is quite possible to arrange a collection with other purposes 
in view. For example, the selections might be chosen simply with the idea of ampli- 
fying the theoretical discussions of a text-book, or an attempt might be made to make 
the readings serve as a complete text in themselves, with perhaps the inclusion of 
certain selections for illustrative purposes. Compilers of books of readings may differ 
in their conceptions of the proper functions of such a book; but, whatever it may be, 
some well-defined purpose should exist in the compiler's mind and should be adhered 
to in his choice of readings. If an attempt is made to compile a collection which will 
serve several purposes at once, there is danger that no purpose will be adequately 
served. 



